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Has ille formabit, ut vetus gubernator, littora et por- 
tus, et quid secundis flatibus quid adversis ratis pescat, 
doeebit et communi ductus officto et amore guodam operis. 

: Quintil. Lib. 12, ¢. xi, 5, 1. 


SIR, 


Notwithstanding the contemptible character to 
which our country has been degraded by the con- 
duct of an administration, as pusillanimous in its 
public defence, as it is mean and rancorous in its pri- 
vate revenge, it must afford a sensible pleasure to 
the student of literature, who, abstracting himself 
from the broils and contentions of imported pa- 
triots, becomes, as it were a “ mere looker-on,” 
and forgets the political progress of his nation in 
his contemplation of her literary attainments. Al- 
ready are there writers emulous of the poet’s fame, 
toiling in the Olympic course with an honourable 
ambition, and an unabated ardour. Nor have tkeir 
efforts been totally without success. The laurel 
has been transplanted to our shores, and has taken 
root in a land which, but a few years since was 
trodden only by the naked foot of the untutored 
savage. The wilderness, that formerly re-echoed 
the frightful yells of the wild beast, now resounds 
with strains of sweetest harmony. The skill of 
the architect has reared the humble cabin to the 
sumptuous mansien, and the walls, which were 
once covered with the trophies of ferocious bar- 
barism; now display the most vivid strokes of the 
breathing pencil. ‘The twanging bow is succeeded 
by the thundering cannon, and the fig leaf of unso- 
phisticated innocence is rejected for the more 
modest habiliments of art. 

But all improveinents, that are created by corpo- 
real labour are more rapid than those which result 
from the exertion of the mind. We contemplate 
them with astonishment, until they become ‘amuliar 
and then forget their pristine rudeness in the en- 
joyment of their present perfection. -But genius 
which is perpetually eliciting something new and 
uncommon from its mysterious sources, keeps our 
attention alive, and always commands our admira- 
tion. 

We are told by some supercilious Europeans, 
and the opinion is repeated by many a servile na- 
live, that as we are emigrants, and descendants 
from them, we inherit the same advantages that 
they enjoyed; and that instead of increasing our 
acquirements we are gradually losing those we 
originally possessed. Instead of enlarging the 
house of our forefathers, we suffer it to fall into 
decay. 

Such assertions from a foreigner may be account- 
ed for, but what satisfaction a man can derive frem 
thus wantonly endeavouring to depreciate the cha- 








racter of the country which gave him birth, I can- 
not discover. It is so contrary to a principle 
apparently as innate as the very operation of the 
appetite, that its existence might well be doubted, 
did we not daily see examples of it, even in the 
persons of those who live but by the “éera/ fatron- 
age of those whom they daily insult. But let such 
men beware that the flower which they filuck does 
not conceal a lurking adder. 

It is true that our ancesters were driven by 
tyranny and oppression, to seek this hemisphere, 
where there were no books to inferm their minds, 
nor even houses to shelter their bodies. But their 
labour soow erected the one, and their ingenuity 
supplied the want of the other. They found 





Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
And sermons in stones 





From such a state of ignorance, how gratifying 
is it to the liberal mind, to look back and coentem- 
plate the progressive steps to our present emi- 
nence I insist, and I defy contradiction, that 
America has produced men in almost every de- 
partment of science, who, unassisted by the learn- 
ing and discipline of Oxford or Eton, but by the 
mere force of native genius, have distinguished 
themselves in a manner, which would not have dis- 
graced the most polished ages of Rome or Greece. 
I invite the investigation—Though but young my- 
self, I have a well-grounded confidence that there 
are not wanting pens skilful and zealous to pro- 
mote the dignity of the'r country, and to rescue it 
from the narrow bigotry of foreign pride, and the 
more disgusting atiectation of domestic servility. 
The liberal mind will view with complacency the 
failure of a juvenile writer, in the support of an 
honourable partiality to his native shores, and his 
deficiencies can be amply supplied by many a re- 
flecting mind. 

_ To every one, whose vision is not dimmed by pre- 
Judice or affectation, it is evident that the brighi 
beam of our fame is coming on, and that the “ little 
speck’ which Burke discerned many years ago, 
has increased to a magnitude at which even his 
prophetic vision might wonder. Scarcely a state 





that has not its College, and almost every village | 


has its little Seminary. With such strong evidence 
of the prosperous state ef our country, at present, 
and the prospect of the future so alluring, why will 
men continually endeavour to damp the ardour 
of their countrymen, by the insolence of pre- 
tended contempt, or the more depressing chill of 
neglect. 

The ordinary limits of an essay will not permit 
me to pursue this investigation further at present, 
but if you wish it, the subject shall be renewed, by 
a short account of the talents, and services of some 
of our most conspicuous men, and a brief notice 
of some of our capital works.—In the meanwhile, 
to use a Scoticism, let it not be supposed that I am 
so bigotted, as to discern nothing but the imperfec- 
tiens of eur neighbours, and our own excellence— 
with the slender judement I pussess, I have dili- 
gently considered this subject, and after the strictest 
scrutiny of the sentiments, I have here advanced, 
I feel no disposition to alter or retract a single 
word. 

SED.LEY. 


, came out more hungry than I went in. 








MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLTO. 

THE MOST REMARKABLE VISIT TO ENGLAND, &e.. 

(Concluded. ] 


Hatfield, assuming the demeanour of a man bold 
in conscious innocence, affected to make light of 
the affair, smiled, laughed, threatened, and ordered 
dinner at the Inn. 

Meanwhile, he proposed to amuse himself on 
the Lake, which the constable permitted, and he 
went out in a boat, accompanied by an old fisher- 
man. Many of the inhabitants soon after assem- 
bled at the foot of the Lake, waiting anxiously for 
his return, and kindly disposed to lead him back 
intriumph. “ Zounds, cried farmer Giles, I’m 
desperate sure he isa gentleman. If he bean’t 
Col. Hope, he is some other great man.” 

Night, however, came, but neither the great man 
nor his guide atmeared. In fact, the Lakes of 
Cumberland had tow no more charms for Hatfield ; 
nor was his bride at Buttermere, or his dinner at 
Keswick now thought of. <A guinea won over the 
fisherman, who led him through Rosswhwaite over 
the fearful Alpine pass, whence he traversed Gla- 
ramara and descended into Langdale; a tremendous 
journey in the dark; but his neck was probably 
predestined to a less romantic fall. 

Let us now turn our eyes towards Buttermere. 
Whata changed scene! The illusion is vanished, 
and, in the cottage lately so gay, are now heard 
only moans. 

I behold the aged parents of Mary, weeping 
over their child! a child left pregnant by a man 
who has another wife living. Anguish tears the 
heart of the luckless girl, the parents smite their 
bosoms; misery is now their portion; and nature, 
spirit, heart, friends,—all fail. 

August 5. 

I have been to dine at a Chop House, and I 
My mind, 
was, however, fed better at ‘The Royal Academy. 
I thought some of the paintings exquisite. I was 
particularly charmed with that of the Sailor-Boy, 
in a wood, robbed of his prize money, and another 
in which the money is restored to him. 

The exhibition at Somerset House cannot be tom 
much encouraged; for the melioration of Society 
is involved in the cultivation of The Fine Arts. 

August 6. 

War every day exalts her ensanguined crest, 
and every citizen comes forward a volunteer ready 
to fight pro aris et focis! Military expressions pre- 
vail. I asked a waiter at a Coffee House last night 
for The Courier. “ Sir,” said the fellow, “ it is 
engaged three deep.’” 

August 7. 

Iam weary of London; tent il est vrai gu’on se 
degoute de tout. At night I can get no sieep for the 
bawling watchman, and my morning sluniber is 
chased from my pillow, by the vociferations of the 
criers and the dissonance of the ballad singers, 
But more insufferable is the eternal rattling of the 
carriages. One would think Uic Olympic games 
were celebrating in the streets, and ail the hacy- 


! ney coaches were running for the prize.. 
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To these evils within are added greater without. 
The streets are dirty and the passenger is either 
assailed by beggars, stunned with hand organs, 
deafened by ballad singers, accosted by courte- 
zans, or run over by porters. ‘Things intolerable 
to me, who are always given up to Fancy, always 
nescio guid meditans nugarum, when | stroll through 
the streets. 

I have therefore determined to leave the Metro- 
polis. 

Dover, August 9. 

I have reached Dover, the boundary of my Tra- 
vels in England. have just ascended Shakspeare’s 
Cliff, of which the description is eminently beauti- 
ful. I remember how much the amiable Muszus 
was captivated with this passage; and how he de- 
lighted to utter it in his broken English. 

I embark to morrow for the continent. My 
vessel now lies at anchor before the window of the 
Inn; she now appears a tail bark, but, surveyed 
from the Cliff, she was diminished, as Shakspeare 
says, to her cock, her cock a buoy, almost too simall 
Sor sight. 

I have now done talking of myself. and Heaven 
grant that my readers may not tall asleep over my 
egotism. 

The supplemental page, and the recantations 
that follow I consider it as a moral obligation to an- 
nex. The recantations are peculiarly interesting; 
and when made by a writer of Kotzcbue’s emi- 
nence, involve, perhaps, in no small degree, the fate 
of Society. ‘RANSLATOR. 

A supplemental Page of Augustus Von Kotze- 
bre. 

It is in the power only of Polite Literature to 
deal out immortality, and to no purpose shall the 
Painter shade the canvass, or the Sculptur hew the 
marble, unless the Poet or the prose writer record 
the subject in their page. Painting may embel- 
lish, Sculpture may illustrate, but it isleft for Lan- 
guage to inform. 

Nor is this all. Monuments are perishable ; 
they will necessarily moulder in the hand of Time; 
but there are languages, which wiil perish only with 
the globe itself; and when GeEnivs dictates, the 
work is Immorial. 

The book I have just presented to the “Public, 
will, in a prophetic strain, perish only with the lan- 
cuage, in which it is written. I have felt what I 
have uttered ; I have delivered universal truths, and 
I have not disregarded the melody of iny perieds. 

But for one thing I should not thus trumpet 
forth my own praise. Lor myself, I little regard 
whether I influence Posterity as an Author; but it 
is my eager wish to promulgate from pole to pole 
the virtues of Frederica! 

I have erected to her a monument the fairest I 
could raise. I have revealed my feelings; how 
much I loved, how much I revered, hew much 1 
adored here Oh! she was so truly so inexpressi- 
bly good, so mild, so tender, so charitable! that 
whenever I sit down to write, her form never fails 
to hover over my page. 

Husbands! who have loved, and fost your wives, 
ve are congenial spirits, ye are my brethren! for 
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Repentance for a crime consists in our acknow- 
ledging it to the world, and thereby warning 


the Throne of Mercy I here conféss my levity, my 
folly, and my impiety. Iam sensible of my crime; 
and may the almighty in that Heaven, where my 
l"rederica is an Angel, look with forgivness on that 
page which, in contempt of religion, of hope, and 
vf decency compares the visage of the Great 
Redeemer te that of a savage. 
Kecantation the second of Agustus Von Kotze- 
bue. 
_ In my Flight to Paris, another passage will be 
found, which I could wish had not been written. 
In bewailing the loss of Frederica, I say. “ Let 
Aot any One impute it to me as a sin that I com- 
plain! Lhe Lord gav® Irederica to me! The 
Lord nath taken her away! 1 am no dissembler! 
L cannot add, Biessed be the name of the Lord.*” 
On! that these words had never fallen from my 
Pen, or that, when the tumult of composition had 
subsided I had expunged them from my manuscript. 
What will my Frederica say of the language in 
which I rebel against that Being, at whose Throne 
she is now a ministering Cherub? 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[Continued. ] 
70 THE REY, 





WILLIAM UNWIN. 
January 23, 1784. 

My dear William, when I first resolved to write 
an answer to your last this evening, I had no 
thought of any thing more sublime than prose. 
But before I began, it occurred to me, that per 
haps you would not be displeased with an attempt 
to give a poetical translation of the lines you sent 
me. They are so beautiful, that I felt the tempta- 
tioa irresistible. At least, as the French say, it was 
flus forte que mot; and I accordingly complied. 
By this means I have lost an hour; and whether 1] 
shall be able to fill my sheet before supper, is as 
yet doubtiul. But I will do my best. 

For your remarks, I think them perfectly just. 
You have no reason to distrust your taste, er to sub- 
mit the trial of itto me. You understand the use 
and the force of language, as well as any man. 
You have quick feelings, and you are fond of poe- 
try. How is it possible then, that you should not be 
a judge of it. I venture to hazard only one altera- 
tion ; which, as it appears to me, would amount to 
a little improvement. The seventh and cighth 
lines (I think) I sheuld like better—thus— 


Aspirante levi zephyro et redeunte serena 
Anni temperie, faecundo € cespite surgunt. 


My reason is, that the word cum is repeated too 
soon. At least my ear does not like it; and, when 
itcan be done without injury to the sense, there 
seems to me to be an elegance in diversifying 
the expression as much as possible upon similar 
occasions. It discovers a command of phrase, and 
gives a more masterly air tothe piece. If extinc- 
ta stood unconnected with tedis, I should prefer your 











{ 


vou alone I write and not for the licentious herd. | 


‘To you I have told my woe, and if ever I acquired 
merit in your eyes, reward it, by weeping with me 
for my beloved Frederica ! 

A recantation of Augustus Von Kotzebue. 

Yo my Flight to Paris is the following passage. 

‘+ A man invited us, with a very earnest and 
noisy eloquence to come in and see un homme 
saxvage, that is, a wild man of the woods, for only 
twelve sous. He was a handsome young fellow 
with a ceuntenance resembling that of Jesus 
Christ !* 





* Vide sketch of the Life of Augustus Von Kotzebue, 
translated by Miss dunn Plumptree, page 196, 


word micant, to the doctor’s vigent. But the latter 
seems to stand more in direct opposition tc that 
sort of extinction, which is affected by a shaft or 
arrow. Jn the day-time the stars may be said to 
die, and in the night to recover their strength. 
Perhaps the doctor had in his eye, that noble line 
of Gray—“ Hyfierion’s march they sfiy, and glitter- 





ing shafis of war!” But it is a beautiful compo- 
sition. It is tender, touching, and elegant. It is 
not easy to do it justice in English, as for exam- 
ple—t 

Many thanks for the books, which being most 
admirably packed, came safe. They will furnish 





* Vide Miss Plumptree’s Translation, page 141. 
+ The Verses appearing again with the original in the 
} next Letter, are omitted. 





others against it, and in humbling ourselves before | 


— 





us with many a winter evening’s amusement. We 
are glad, that you intend to be the carrier back. 
We rejoice too, that your cousin has remem. 
bered you in her will. The money she left to 
those that attended her hearse, would have been 
better bestowed upon you: and by this time per. 
haps she thinks so. Alas! what an inquiry does 
that thought suggest, and how impossible te 
make it to any purpose! What are the employ. 
ments of the departed spirit, and where does it 
subsist? Has it any cognizance of earthly things? 
Is it transported to an immeasurable distance; or 
is it still, though imperceptible to us, conversant 
with the same scene, and interested in what pas. 
ses here? How little we know of a state to which 
we are all destined; and how does the obscurity, 
that hangs over that undiscovered country, inerease 
the anxiety we sometimes feel, as we are journey- 
ing towards it! It is sufficient however, for such 
as you, ane a few more of my acquaintance to 
know, that in your separate state you will be happy. 
Provision is made for your reception; and you 
will have no cause to regret aught, that you have 
left behind. 

I have written to Mr. . My Letter went 
this morning. How I love and honour that man! 
For many reasons | dare not tell him, how much. 
But [ hate the frigidity of the style, in which | am 
forced to address him. “That line of Horace— 
“ Dui tibt divitias dederunt artemgue fruendi”—was 
Never so applicable te the poet’s friend, as to Mr. 
Aly bosom burns to immortalize him. But 
Prudence says, “ Forbear!” and, though a poet, I 
pay respect to her injunctions. 








I sincerely give you joy of the good you have un- 
consciously done, by your example and conversa- 
tions That youseem to yourself pot to deserve 
the acknowledgment your friend makes of it, isa 
preofthat you do, Grace is blind to its own beauty, 
whereas such virtues as men may reach without it 
are remarkable self-admirers. May you make such 
impressions upon many of your order! I know 
none that need them more. 

Ycu do not want mv praises of your conduct 
towards Mr, It is well for him however, and 
still better for yourself, that you are capable of such 
a part. It was said of some good man— (mf 
memory does not serve me with his name)—** Do 
him an ill turn, and yeu make him your friend 
forever.” But it is christianity only, that forms 
such friends. I wish his father may be duly al- 
fected by this instance and proof of ycur superio- 
rity to those ideas of you, which he iias so unreascn- 
ably harboured. He is not in my favour now, nor 
wil] be upon any other terms, 





I laughed at the comments you make on your 
own feelings,-when the subject of them was a news- 
paper eulogium. Eut it was a laugh of pleasure, 
and approbation: such indeed is the heart, and so 
isit made up. ‘There are few that can do good, 
and keep their own secret, none perhaps without 
astruggle. Yourself and your friend » are no 
very common instances of the fortitude, that 1s ne- 
cessary in such a conflict. In former days, I have 
felt my heart beat, and every vein throb, upen such 
an occasion. ‘lo publish my own deed was wrong: 
I knew it to be so. But to conceal it seemed like 
a voluntary injury to myself. Sometimes | could 
and sometimes I could not succeed. My eccasions 
for such conflicts indeed were not very numerous. 

Yours, 





Ww. C. 


70 THE REV. YOUN NEWTONs 


January 25, 1784. 

My dear friend, this contention about East-In- 
dian patronage, seems not unlikely to avenge upon 
us, by its consequences, the mischiefs we have done 
there. The matter in dispute is too precious to be 
relinquished by either party; and each is jealous 





of the influence the other would derive from the 
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ssession of it, In a country, whose politics have 
so long rolled upon the wheels of corruption, an 
affair of such value must prove a weight in either 
scale; absolutely destructive of the very idea of a 


balancee Every man has his sentiments wpon this 
subject, and I have mine. Were I constituted 
umpire of this strife, with full powers to decide it, 
J would tie a talent of lead about the neck of this 
patronage, and plunge it into the depths of the sea. 
‘To speak less figuratively, 1 would abandon all ter- 
ritorial interest ina country, to which we can have 
no right, and which we cannot gevern with any se- 
curity to the happiness of the inhabitants, or with- 
out the danger of incurring either perpetual broils, 
or the most insupportable tyranny at home. ‘That 
gort of tyranny | mean, which flatters and tantalizes 
the subject with a show of freedom, and in reality 
allows him nothing more, bribing to the right and 
left, rich enough to afford the purchase of a thou- 
sand consciences, and consequently strong enough, 
if it happen to meet with an incorruptible one, to 
render all the efforts of that man, or of twenty 
such men, if they could be feund, romantic. and of 
noeflect. Iam the king’s most loyal subject, and 
most obedient humble servant. But by his ma- 
jesty’s leave, I must acknowledge I am not alto- 
gether convinced of the rectitude even of his own 
measures, or of the simplicity of his views; and if 
I were satisfied, that he himself is to be trusted, it 
is nevertheless palpable, that he cannot answer for 
his successors. At the same time he is my king, 
and I reverence him as such. I account his pre- 
rogative sacred, and shall never wish prosperity to 
a party, that invades it, and that under the pretence 
of patriotism, would annihilate all the consequence 
of a character, essential to the very being of the 
constitution. For these reasons I am sorry, that 
we have any dominion in the East, that we have 
any such emoluments to contend about. Their 
immense value will probably prolong the dispute ; 
and such struggles kaving been already made in 
the conduct of it, as have shaken our very founda- 
tions, it seems not unreasonable to suppose, that 
still greater efforts, and more fatal are behind ; and 
after all, the decisicn in favour of cither side, may 
be ruinous to the whole. In the mean time, that 
the Company themselves are but indifferently quali- 
fied for the king-ship, is most deplorably evident. 
What shall I say therefore? I distrust the court, 
I suspect the patriots, I put the Company entirely 
aside, as having forfeited all claim to confidence 
in such a business, and see no remedy of course, 
but in the annihilation, if that could be accomplish- 
ed, of the very existence of our authority in the 
Last-Indies. 


The late Doctor Jortin 
Had the good fortune, 
To write these verses 
Upon tombs and hearses ; 
Which I, being jingleish, 
Have done into English. 


In brevitatem vitz spatii, hominibus concessi. 


Hei mihi! Lege rata sol occidit atque resurgit, 
Lunaque mutate reparat dispendia forma, 
Astraque, purpure: telis extincta diei, 

Rursus necte vigent. Humiles telluris alumni 
Craminis herba virens, et florum picta propago, 
Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit, 

Cum zephyri vox blanda vocat, rediitque sereni 
Temperies anni, fecundo € cespite surgunt. 

Nos domini rerum, nos, magna et pulchra minati, 
Cum breve ver vite robustaque transiit xtas,~ 
Deficimus; nec nos org revolubilis auras 

Reddit in xetherias, tumuli neque claustra resolvit. 


ON THE SHORTNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Suns, that set, and Moons that wane 
Rise and are restored again. 

Stars, that orient day subdues, 

Night at her return renews. 

Herbs and fiowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of Earth, 

Suffer but a transient death 

Frem the Winter’s cruel breath. 
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Zephyr speaks; serener skies 
Warm the glebe; and they arise. 
We, alas! Earth’s haughty kings, 
We, that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon Life’s happy prime, 
Droop and fade in little time. 
Spring returns, but not in bloom, 
Still’tis Winter in the Tomb. 


Yours, my dear friend, 
Ww. C. 


To THE REV. YOHN NEWTON. 
February, 1784. 


My Dear Friend, 

I am glad, that you have finished a work, ef 
which I well remember the beginning, and which 
I was sorry you thought it expedient to discontinue. 
Your reason for net proceeding was however such 
as I was obliged to acquiesce in, being suggested 
by a jealousy you felt, “ lest your spirit should be 
betrayed into acrimony in writing upon such a sub- 
ject.”” I doubt not you have sufficiently guarded 
that point, and indeed, at the time I could not dis- 
cover, that you had failed in it. I have busied my- 
self this morning in contriving a Greek title, and in 
seeking a motto. ‘The motto you mention is cer- 
tainly appositee But I think it an objection, that 
it has been so much iw use, almost every writer, 
that has claimed a liberty to think for himself upon 
whatever subject, having chosen it. I send you 
therefore one, which I never saw in that shape yet, 
and which appears to me equally apt and proper. 
The Greek word, 3ezu0s, which signifies literally a 
shackle, may figuratively serve te express those 
chains, which bigotry and prejudice cast upon the 
mind. It seems therefore, to speak like a lawyer, 
no misnomer of your beok, to call it. 


Micodecpeos. 


The following pleases me most of all the mot- 
toes I have thought of. But with respect both to 
that and the title you will use your pleasure. 


o 
Querelis 
Haud justis adsurgis, et inrita jurgia jactas. 
fin. X. 94. 


From the little I have seen, and the much I have 
heard of the manager of the Review you mention, 
I cannot feel even the smallest push of a desire to 
serve him in the capacity of Poet. Indeed I dis- 
like him so much, that, had I a drawer, full of pieces 
fit for his purpose, I hardly think I should contri- 
bute te his collection. It is possible too, that I 
may live to be once move a publisher myself; in 
which case I should be glad to find myself in pos- 
session of any such original pieces as might decently 
make their appearance in a volume of my own. 
At present however I have nothing that would be 
of use to him, nor have I many opportunities of 
composing, Sunday being the only day in the week 
which we spend alone. 

I am at this moment pinched for time, but was 
desirous of proving to you, with what alacrity my 
Greek and Latin memory are always ready to obey 
you, and therefore, by the first post, have, to the 
best of my ability, complied with your request. 

Believe me, my dear friend, 
Affectionately yours, 
: w.C 
[ To be Continued. } 


CRITICISM. 
[From ‘* The Boston Review.”] 


Memoirs of the life, writings, aud correspondence of Sir 
William Sones. By Lord Teignmouth. From the Clas- 
sic Press. Philadelphia, printed for the proprietors 
William Poyntell & Co. 1805. 


The office of biography is to teach by examples. 
It then only fully attains its end, when the inci- 
dents, which form, or illustrate character and con- 
duct, are so selected and disposed, as to leave just, 
deep, and well defined impressions upgn the mind. 
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If it be the felicity of the biographer to light upon 
some rare individual, the ornament of his age, or 
of his nature, his task is indeed delightful but it is 
high and difficult. A great mind is, like some 
august temple, the slow work of labour and genius. 
It has effect as a whole. It has symmetry among 
its parts. Its proportions are well preserved. Its 
foundations are laid among, and with materials of 
a gross and earthly nature. Its sublime top vaults 
towards heaven. HH such an object be presented 
for the contemplation of the public, we have a riglit 
to expect that all these characteristic harmonies 
should be noticed; and that our attention should be 
directed to each distinct excellence. Nothing, 
which contributes to its beauty, or utility, can be 
omitted in a just delineation. Nothing, which had 
un influence on its commencement or progress, 
can be superfluous in its true history. Thus far the 
analogy holds. But moral, mental structures have 
uses and relations, higher and infinitely more nu- 
merous, as well as more important, than fabrics of 
wood, of brick, or of marble. These are objects of 
emulation, and give hints for architectural improve- 
ment to one or two monarchs, or nations in an age. 
Whereas those are examples of the progress of 
an individual towards the perfection cf his nature 
and are the best inheritance of the whole human 
race, because they are sensible standards of moral 
and intellectual power, by which every man may 
measure the stature of his own attainment. Like 
the works of the ancient masters in painting and 
sculpture, they contain outlines of general beauty, 
which all may lawfully copy; and exemplify eternal 
rules of thought and action, by which it is the duty 
of each individual, making just allowance for situa- 
tion and condition, to model and perfect himself. 

These considerations impose a high class of 
duties on him, who undertakes to write the life of 
an eminent man. He is not te content himself 
with meagre diaries, or with transcripts from occa- 
sional correspondences, however elegant or inter- 
esting. His labours ought not to cease so long as 
any source of information remains unexplored. 
If the object of research have been cotemporary, 
much light may be gathered from the companions 
of his early youth, or the friends of his manhood; 
from those who feared, and those who envied him; 
from patrons and rivals; from all who had ecca- 
sion to observe, and capacity to mark with a dis- 
tinguishing eye, his course and conduct. Out of 
this mass of materials it is the duty of the biogra- 
pher to select the discriminating attributes of cha- 
racter; lo seize ‘upon them; and, tracing them 
through the various stages of existence, to show 
their origin, their growth, and the utmost limits of 
their expansion. Nor should he neglect to describe 
the obstacles which thwarted his advancement; as 
also the means by which he was enabled to sur- 
mount them; whether fortune made smooth his 
progress ; whether genius, by its native force, 

At one slight bound, high overleap’d all bound; 
or whether his path of ascent was, like the way of 
the ancients, and like the way of the giants, to 
heaven ; 





imponere Pelio Ossam 
Atque ossce frondosum involvere Olympum. 


A noble plan of biography seems to be imperi; 
eusly requisite, when the character to be described 
is of an extraordinary cast; uniting excellencies, 
rare either for their number, nature, or combina- 
tion; when labour is found associated with genius ; 
high mental, with high meral attainments; great 
strength of intellect with refined delicacy of feels 
ings; and those splendid talents, which make men 
admired and ccnspicuous on the great theatre of 
the world, are seen united, not obscuring, but add- 
ing lustre, to those qualities, which make men 
levely and amiable in the small circles and among 
the common relations of private life. Undoubted- 
ly, Sir William Jones was a character of this class, 
We regret therefore, that in these memoirs of his 
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ral notions of an excellent biography. If ever a 
eharacter required the hand of a master to do jus- 
tice to its beauties, to discriminate them, to give 
relief to its great. and throw a strong light on its 
delicate parts, it is that of this excellent. we mas 
justly add, this wonderful man. Lord Teignmouth 
does not aspire to an high rank among biographers. 
Hlis work is indeed worthy to be perused, and even 
studied, by all; particularly by the young. The 
path he has taken is easy and pleasant, fascinatins 
both to the author and reader, but less elevated and 
less luminous, than a genius like Sir William Jones 
has aright to claim, and will, certainly, in Gime 
command. 

Taking a hint from some short and imperfect 
notices of his life, found among his papers, the 
biographer has adopted the plan of tracing it from 
year to year; and by means of successive corres- 
pondences, “as far as possible, to make Sir Wil- 
liam Jones describe, himself.” A plan of this kind 
is specious, and where the fund of research is ex- 
tensive and regular, embracing the chief objects, 
which it is desirable to know in a character, it may 
be pursued with no inconsiderable success. But 
the life of a literary man is not to be collated from 
manuscripts, nor picked up among desultory cor- 
respondences. Much, that is interesting to know, 
would not fall within the design of such communi- 
cations. Much, that is essential to a just estimate 
of character, would be scrupulously withheld from 
daily registers and occasional friends. A great 
mind is, usually, too much occupied in present 
contemplations to have regard in its operations to 
self-delineation. Were it possible that this could 
be the intended, or accidental, result of its labours 
in the first case, it might well be suspected, in the 
last must unavoidably be imperfect. There is a 
perspective necessary in our view of character ; 
and no man can, either purposely or fortuiteusly, be 
placed at such a distance from himself, as to have 
the image he makes, in his own fancy, received as 
the witness of its standard, or proportions. 

In making these remarks, we would not be un- 
derstood to deny merit, cither to the cesign, or ex- 
ecution of the work. Lord Teignmouth has added 
many new and valuable materials to the stock of 
general knowledge concerning Sir William Jones. } 
He seems deeply impressed with the greatness of 
the character he has undertaken to describe; and 
slows throughout with the tenderness, which friend- 
ship, and sometimes with the enthusiasm, which a 
love of letters inspires. Selections from hitherto 





and zealously discharging every filial duty,” 
highest elevation, amid the flush of his honours, 








































unpublished correspondences are judiciously made; 
and, as they set the character of Sir William Jones 
in new and striking points of view, cannot fail to 
give great delight to his admirers. Among these 
we are proud to rank ourselves. 


who has contributed much to our satisfaction and 
added much to our knowledge of a character, which 
will be venerated, as long as virtue, or genius, has 
a name upon the earth. 

We shall now indulee ourselves in some 
sketches, taken from the work, and in some reflec- 
tions, which they suggest; being assured that this 
department cannot be mors usefully, or acceptably 
employed, than in extending our acquaintance with 
this ex*aordinary man. 

The first point of view, in which his life presents 
‘itself to us, relates to the youthful periods of it. 
This we select, not so much for the sake of the 
early evidences of distinguished talents it affords, 
although these are indeed uncommon, as in order 
to set in an interesting light the influence of the 
female sex upon the destinies of man; by exhibit- 
ing an instance of the noble result and also of the 
exquisite reward of female cultivation and attain- 
ment of high moral agd intellectual excellence. 
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life we do not find a plan, conformable to dur gene-| By ancient writers the maternal influence is fre- 

quent!y represented. both as the early source and 
later motive of greatness and virtue. 
the spirit of that pure and practical philosophy, in 
which he 
fact, that two ef his most celebrated heroes, Ppz- 
minondas and Coriolanus, were indebted to their 
mothers for the first germs of their future distine- 
tion; whereby both became the most eminent men 
of their respective periods. 
did the parents derive more honour from confer- 
ring, than the sons frem the noble manner, in which 
they acknowledged these ebligations. 
midst of his victorigs.”’ says-he, “the former re- 
joiced at nothing so much, as that his father and 
mother were alive to witness his glory.” 
the latter. “he was not so much excited by the 
hope of glory, as by the consideration, that the ac- 
quisition of it delighted his mother.” 
Jones, who was framed after the finest models of 
ancient times, partook of the double felicity, for 
which the Grecian and Roman were distinguished. 
Fis mother lived to witness the eminence he attain- 
ed; and to hear him refer all to her care and insiruc- 


Plutarch, in 


sheunds, dwells with delight upom the 


Nor. according to him, 


‘ In the 


As to 


Sir William 


tions In his infant years, by the death of his 
father, the duties of both parents devolved upon 
her, ‘“* A woman eminently qualified for the 


task ;’—* of uncommon talents and acquirements.” 
In these memoirs, on the one side, the mether is 
shown “ adopting. and pursuing. with indefatigable 
perseverance, a plan for his education,” “ rejecting 
the severity of discipline,” laying aside the dis- 
tance of years beceming the companion of his 
youthful labours. presiding over his studies, model- 
ling his habits, forming his taste, and 





loading him 
With such precepts, as would make invincible 
The heart that conn’d them. 


On the other side, the son is seen, “ cheerfully 
at his 


accordin& to the genius of ancient gratitude and 


sievated sentiment, “always acknowledging him- 


self indebted to hcr maxims for his 
ments;” 


future attain- 


evidencing the most affectionate attention, 


and respectful love: “ devoting to her whatever 
time he could spare from his studies; in manhood, 
“ making her the confidant of his plams, hopes. and 
occupations ;” consulting her on all occasions affect- 


ine his important interests; and “ showing, in 


numberless instances, too minute to be particu- 


larised’ that “ he derived a double satisfaction from 
the distinction, to which his abilities had raised 
him, fronwthe consideration, that his mother parti- 
cipated in it.” 

Traits of character, like these, are worthy of 
minute record and of frequent recurrence. ‘They 


to the most important virtues, and the most refin- 
ed, as well as useful sentiments of common life ;— 


uncommon heighth. They are also testimonies, 
which the herd of literary greatness have not been 
assidueus to give, either from real narrowness of 
intellect, which, cccupied by mental avecations has 
no room left for the show of the finer feelings, or 
from that pride, which makes them vain 





te stand 
As if a man were author of himself 
And knew no other kin. 


The next quality, we notice, in the subject of 
these memoirs, is an industry, almost without ex- 
ample. To this, his biographer assures us, “ he 
was not less indebted for his attainments, than to 
superior capacity.” While yet a boy, “ he volun- 
tarily extended his studies, beyond their prescribed 
limits,’ and sought distinction “ by solitary labour.” 
Hours, alletted by his schoolfeilows to amusement, 
he devoted to improvement ; spending whole nights 


in study; taking antidotes against drowsiness. 








This temper, and these habits, strengthene 
manhood. Age did net quench, nor did te 
ry avocations allay the noble flame, which elowed 
in his breast. His enthusiasm for letters, and hi 
assiduous cultivation of them, continued, und . 
every aspect of fortune and every accumulation of 
business. In a mind, thus constituted, the sca 
ress even of dis acquisitions scarcely Surprise 
Although versed in twenty-eight languages, * 
master of the literary treasures of Greece, Rome 
and the East, as well as of whatever science. 
medern Europe in a cultivated 2, yields, Bhai. 
tainments, anequalled as they are, seem the neces. 
sary effects of wise means, early adopted and late 
pursued, rather than the hap; y result ofa nature 
extraordinarily beneficent. We are ready to ack. 
nowledge, and perhaps with justice, that he was the 
architect of his own greatness. The blessing of 
heaven was only given, and seldom is it denied, 
well directed design and unremitting efforts. _ 

It is a wise and natural wish to follow one, dis. 
tinguished as was Sir William Jones, into the re. 
cesses Of his literary haunts; te inquire, in what 
way he managed his industry to make it thus sip. 
ularly productive ; what were his apportionments 
of time; what the aids, by which he overcame thy 
indolence, which assails the strengest, and that 
weariness of labour, which men, who lay claim to 
genius, for the most part, feel, or pretend Con. 
cerning these objects, this volume does not suffici- 
ently gratify curiosity. It tells us indeed, that he 
was a rigid economist of time; that he read 3). 
ways with a pen in his hand, and, deeming “ wri. 
ing to be the chain of memory,” was frequent in 
extract, and, in sciences which he intended perfect. 
ly to possess. regular in common place book. Helps 
these. which the sneers of a vain and labour-savine 
age have put out of countenance and use: but 
which such men as Locke and Jones have conde- 
scenced to practise and toreceémmend. Men, like 
these, we may be assured are formed no where but 
in the school of the ancients;—on that great 
scheme, which refers all success to industry, all 
literary eminence to individual exertion; which 
first excites in the mind of the pupil a zeal and 
ardour for intellectual advancement, placing him 
akove the allurements of pleasure and aloof from 
the influence of the vulgar passions, and which 
next teaches him to progress, according to the na- 
ture of an imitative and dependent being, bya dis- 
eriminating use of the rich stores the wiscom of 
former ages has collected, and by elevating his 
soul, chastening his passions, and refining his taste 
by long and diligent study of the works of those 
great men, whom the concurrent testimony of the 
truly learned in every peried has acknowledged es 
standards and models. 

How much Sir William Jones was indebted to 
ancient learning, first to that of Greece and Rome, 
afterwards to that of the East, these memoirs and 
his writings every where witness. Among these 
we find his choicest pleasures and most profitable 
pursuits. He wrote many things, and contemplat- 
ed others, expressly on the medel of celebrated 
Grecian and Roman writers. He frequently ex- 
presses his obligations, and dwells with rapture on 
their beauties, Let those, whe, beguiled by the 
fantastic novelties of the period, would banish the 
Greek language from the course of academic 
studies, hear him declare the pleasure he had deriv- 
ed from that source. *—Egquidem froesi Graecorum 
jam inde, a pfiuero, ita delectatar, ut nihil mihi Pindari 
carmintbus elatius, nihil Anacreonte duicius, nihti Sef: 
hus, Archilochi, Alcaei, ac Simenidis aureis illis reii- 
guiis fiolitius aut nitidius esse videretur. 

Yet these are, chiefly, the minor relics of that 
unrivalled nation. What language would he net 


d with 
™M pora- 


and 


to 


have used, had his subject led him to speak of 


authers ef an higher class; cof Sephocles or Eur 
pides, ef ‘Thucydides or Homer? 





a 
* Letter to Reviczki. P. 1, Appen. 
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it is impossible for the classical reader to epen 
the works of Sir William Jones, not even those 
fw transcripts of letters, preserved in these 
memoirs without feeling that the spirit, which 
preathes in his veins, was quickened and purified 
py the study of the ancient masters; that he has 
caught their simple and nervous manners; and 
jows with that elevated enthusiasm, which charac-. 
rerises theme The following passage, extracted 
fom his letter to Reviczki*, cannot fail to illustrate 
this observation and to delight every one, who has 
any claim to a kindred soul —.-Vescis quantum ab 
illo mutor guemin Anglia vidistt, ui adolescens, 
iui imprudentior; nunc me totum humanoribus 
Musis devoveo; et nihil vehementer freto frraeter 
Virtutem, gua nihil divinius, Gloriam, qua nihil 
mortali pretiosius, ac tuam deniqgue amicitiam, qua 
nihil dulcius esse fotest. 

In a subsequent lettert, to the same cerrespon- 
jent, he indulges a similar strain, worthy of the 
best periods of antiquity. —Sed omnibus vitae 
qudiis facile antefero illam, tllam quam ferdite 
ymo, Gloriam; tllam frer aquas, illam fier ignes, 
jllam diebus, illam noctibus, fersequar. Oh! mi 
Carole, quanta mihi sese afierit sylva! Si vitae 
shatium dupfilicetur, vix mihi satisfaciat, ad ea quae, 
in animo habeo tam fiublice quam prtvatim recte 
perficienda. VER, 

In conformity with the same spirit is his advice 
to a student, in his letter to Halhed.{ —Hwumano- 





ribus literis da ofteram, ut soles; musas cole; | > 7 Bo : 
_breught up with him from his infancy, and thinks 


ita duty incumbent on his friendship for him, to be 
the faithful executor of his fame, and to collect, 


philosophiam venerare ; multa scribe die, multa 
noctibus; ita tamen ut valetudinem tuam cures 
diligent er. 

We cannot pass unnoticed the testimeny of Sir 
William Jones, in favour of “ the divine works” 
of Cicero. A writer, whom it is apparent he had 
assiduously studied; for no where else could he 
have acquired that purity and elegance, for which 
his Latin style is conspicuous.§ 

Si mihi liceat elogui quod sentio, auctor sim ut 
M. Tullii fere divinis operibus quam diligentissime 
navet ofteram, quae neminem unguam legisse fiuto, 
quin legendo factue sit et eloguentior et doctior. 
Digna est admirabilis ila ad Quintum fratrem de 
provincia administranda epistola, guae ab omnibus 
in terrarum orbe regibus memort‘er guotidie rect- 
tetur. Digni sunt libri de Offictis, de Finibus, de 
Questionzbus Tusculanis, gui centies frerlegantur. 
Dignae orationes fere sexaginta quae in omnes Hue 
rojiae linguas convertantur. Nec vereor affirmare 
sedecim illos efistolarum ad Atticum libros histo- 
riis fere omnibus ( Sallustio excepto) firuestare. 

The moral and religious attainments of Sir 
William Jones are on a scale, not less elevated, 
than his literary. In truth, in every part of his 
character, this admirable man seems to have reach- 
ed that height of ideal perfection, which it is per- 
mitted to most men to conceive, but to which it is 
the lot of very few even to aspire. To young 
men, to men indeed of every period of-life, the 
contemplation of such a character cannot be too 
frequent, nor intense. The first amd surest step 
towards the improvement of an age is to set up 
correct standards, to make the admiration and imi- 
tation of them fashionable, and to teach men, by 
exalting and refining their imaginations to the sub- 
limity of their sentiments and the purity of their 
manners, to transfuse inte themselves all the ex- 
cellence of their spirit. It is no objection, that 
these models are of rare workmanship, and above 
the reach of human capacity in its ordinary state. 
He, who levels at a high mark, aithough he fall 
short of it, will probably approach nearer to it, than 
he, who is content to take a low and ignoble aim. 
The advice, which Quintilian|} gives to his orator, 





* Appendix p. 20. + Ibid. p. 27. 
Letter to Bayer Appendix p. 29. 
, Instit. erator proam. 
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is applicable to every literary pursuit, indeed to 
every pursuit in life.—Sed non ideo minus nobis ad 
summa tendendum est quod si non contingat, 
altius tamen tbunt qui ad summa nitentur, quam 
qui, fraesumpta desperatione, quo velint, evadendi, 
frotinus circa ima substiterint. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF GRAEME. 


{ Among the elegant and entertaining Lives, which the 
ingenious Dr. Anderson has inserted in his edition 
of the British Poets, none is more elaborate and affec 
tionate than the Biography of Graeme. The Bri 
tish Critics, on the first appearance of this life, the 
longest in Dr. Anderson’s copious and elegant collec- 
tion were of opinion that Materiam Superabat Opu 
and that a life, so brief as that of Graeme, must be 
too penurious of iwcidents to deserve such length, and 
minuteness of detail. It is evident that the fondness 
of friendship had no inconsiderable share in the tol- 
lowing narrative, and perhaps, it has caused the Bio 
grapher once or twice to exchange the succinct style 
of Sallust, for the garrulity of age. But, in general 
it exhibits many pleasing and many interesting cir 
cumstances; and is recommended to youthful students 
as an example of an innocent and useful Life, dedi 
cated to the muses, and unspotted by the world. } 
The poet, whose life the present writer is about 

to delineate, has a double claim to a place among 

the pocts of our nation, to whose story the public 
attention has been called by the collection of their 
works, from genius and from friendship. He was 


among others, the incidents of his life, in order 
that his merits may be made known, and his exam- 
ple may be followed. But in making this attempt 
to state his pretentions, and to estimate his worth, 
he feeis and avows so much affection for the man, 
that he distrusts his judgment of the poet. 

His short life, past in obscurity, and in the silent 
acquisition of knowledge, has scarce any objects 
for description te embellish, or events, to whic! 
narrative could give importance. If the detail of 
trivial particulars appear to be little deserving of 
transmission to posterity, it will be allowed as an 
excuse for the culpable minuteness of the writcr, 
that the subject of his narrative was the friend of 
his youth, and the companion of his studies; and, 
if his opinion, in any instance, appear to be less the 
result of just judgment than of partial friendship, 
his feelings may claim some indulgence, though his 
sentiments do not correspond with those of the 
reader, who, with less friendship for the poet, than 
he avows, may possess, in a juster proportion, that 
peculiar combination of sensibility and judgment, 
upon which the delicacy of-critical discernment 
depends. 


shire, Dec. 15, 1749. He w.s descended of a re- 
putable family, of the middling class of farmers, 
that had resided on the estate .of Carnwath, ever 
since it came into the possession of the family o! 
Lockhart, without producing a single example of 
literary ambition. His father, William Graeme, 
(or Graham)+occupied a small farm 1 the village 
of Carnwath, and afterwards rented the farm of 
Spittal, adjacent to that village, on the river Med- 
wan, about half a mile above its junction with the 
Clyde. The occupation of his ancestors was his 
principal inheritance, his wealth consisting chiefly 
in his industry, for which. and his integrity, he was 
distinguished among his neizhbeurs. His mother. 





Anne Harvey, was of a family of the same rank 
belonging to Lasswade, in the county of Mid-Lo- 
thian, and remarkable for nothing, but her exem- 
plary prudence and frugality. They had six chil- 
dren, of whom the poet was the youngest. ©: 
these six, two died before him; William, June 9 
1767, and Euphemia, Feb. 24, ©769, who wi. 
married to Themas Dimmock, a farmer at Banik- 


James Graeme was born at Carnwath, in Lanark- | 


$01 


a student of divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, a young man of an amiable character, and 
promising abilities ; and three survive, George, the 
eldest, a farmer at Dolphington, a man of strong 
parts, and distinguished for his agricultural know- 
ledge asa farmer, and his integrity as a neighbour 3 
Robert, a farmer in Carnwath, a worthy and respec” 
table man; and Anne, his favourite sister, married 


a Thomas Smith, a farmer in Quothquhan, in the 


parish of Liberton. 

In his early childhoed, he was of a delicate con- 
stitution, and in censequenee of an affection com- 
monly produced by extraordinary attention, the fa- 
vourite of his parents; Providence wisely ordaining 
that where extraordinary attention is most wanted, 
parental affection should be most conspicuous. 

The first years of his life did not pass without dis- 
tinction. Ele very early discovered the most pro- 
‘nising marks of lively parts and an active mind, 
and was much taken notice ef for his inclination to 
etters and his thi: st fer pre-eminence in the sports. 
and pastimes adapted to his age. 

W hile he was a child, he was initiated in the al- 
phabet by an old woman whe kept a day-school in 
the village, whose discipline bore a strong resem- 
blance to that of the “‘ eld dame,” ef whom Shen- 
stone learned to read, and whom his poem of 
** the Schoolmistress” has delivered to pesterity. 

As he grew older, he went to the parish school 
of Carnwath, which was then taught by Mr. Hugh | 
Smith, a man ef such amplitude of learning, and 
such cepiousness of intelligence, that it would be 
difficult to name any branch of literature er sci- 
ence with which he was unacquainted. 

Under the tuition of this man, the present wri- 
ter was at the same time initiated in grammar; and 
in his company he has since enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours. He koped te have gratified 
him with this account of his pupil, but he is dis- 
appointed by the stroke of death. Mr. Smith died 
April 17, 1794, in the 75d year of his age, leaving 
an example of active curiosity. persevering ambi- 
tion, engaging politeness, and unaffected piety, 
worthy of imitation. 


In these branches of education, which are usual- 
ly taught in remote villages, Graeme soen distin- 
guished himself by the quickness of his pregress. 
His intellect, memory,‘and diligence, carried him 
on before the other scholars of the same standing. 
Mr. Smith seeing his eagerness, and knowing his 
talents, allowed him to press forward, without wait- 
ing the tardy progress of slower boys. 

The uncommon proficiency which he made in 
the learning taught at the school of the village, seon 
obtained him the reputation of a boy of excellent 
parts; which, as it commonly happens, prompted 
him to aspire above the vuigar occupations of the 
neighbourhood, and to despise every pursuit uncon- 
nected with the attalmment of a polite and liberal 
education. 


Misplaced and dangerous as this kind of ambi- 
tion might seem in a boy of his station, it occasion- 
ed no anxiety in his parents. Being accustomed, 
from his infancy, to regard the capacity of theirson 
with partiality, and flattered with the credit he 
might do the family by his learning, they resolved 
to dispense with his services in the business of the 
farm, for which he promised to be unequal, and to 
educate him for the church. 


The want of patronage, and other obstacles equal- 

ty obvious and intimidating, did not shake their re- 
solution. Examples of success in similar circum- 
stances, were within the reach of their observa- 
‘one These examples. while they provoked their 
‘ompetitien, served also to justify their choice, the 
unguiarity of which, indeed, was much less remark- 
inle than the temerity; the clerical profession he- 
‘ag an object of common and moderate ambition in 
North Britain, where the parity of rank and slender 
noluments of the clergy offer no temptation to the 
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ral education, is within the reach of persons of infe- 
rior rank. 

He was initiated in the rudiments of the Latin 
language by Mr. Smith, whom he always praised 
for his attention and his skill. 

Meantime, the knowledge and experience of Mr. 
Smith in agriculture and rural economy, particu- 
larly the culture and management of flax, procur- 
ed him an appointment under the Honourable 
Board of Trustees for Fisheries, Manufactures, and 
Improvements, more suitable to the activity of his 
mind, than the employment of a schoolmaster; and 
Graeme found his opportunities of improvement 
disproportionate to his docility; the qualifications 
of the assistant master being mean, and inadequate 
to the duties of his station. 

Disgusted at the unskilfulness of his teacher, 
and impatient of the restraint imposed upon his li- 
terary progress, he left the school of Carnwath, 
and repaired to a more reputable seminary, in the 
village of Liberton, taught by Mr. John Brown, a 
teacher of classical knowledge superior to what is 
commonly found in remote country villages ; and a 
worthy and intelligent man. 

To this school, which was distant two miles from 
his father’s dwelling, he walked every morning, 
carrying his daily provisions along with him. 

He continued in this course of study two years, 
in which time he acquired a taste of general read- 
ing; was particularly solicitous to borrow books of 
history, poetry, and divinity, and was laying in 
stores of information and improving both his 
imagination and his judgment. 

In 1763, when he was fourteen years old, he 
was sent to the grammar school of the neighbour- 
ing town of Lanark, then taught by Mr. Robert 
Twonson, brether-in-law to the “ poet of the Sea- 
sons,” a man whose eminent worth, uncommon 
knowledge in classical learning, indefatigable dil- 
gence, and strictness of discipline, without severity, 
placed him in the first rank among the instructors 
of youth in North Britain. This worthy and res- 
pectable man died in 1789. 

Graeme had very early obtained distinction in the 
pastimes adapted to his age,@s well as in his classi- 
cal studies. In a crowded school, collected from 
different parts of Great Britain and the West 
Indies, he now felt more strongly his own deficien- 
cies, yet he did not shrink from a competition with 
the elder boys in which there was a danger of ex- 
periencing the mortification of being inferior; but 
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Sapphic Ode, describing the occupations and past- 
times of the scholars in the heurs allotted for play, 
Descriptio Schole Lanarcensis, must be allowed to 
be a very correct and manly performance for a boy 
of fifteen. 


Pueri agrestus irridendum pecus 

Pennis obsiti, circa focum premunt 

Nugas narrantus, ceteros sed fugant 
Rixz menaces. 


Seorsim scamnis inimici sono 

Sedunt, xtete catiores quidam 

Lusumque vitant, Cxteros spernentes, 
Fronte obducto. 


Ad generosum scribit hic amicum; 

Legit ac alter celecbrem poetam 

Rite scalpello resecat sed sordes 
Tertius unguis. 


Quidam quercetis trahibus dependunt, 

Nominaque scalpunt Dadslea manu 

Quidam, Dum alii (puerilis turma?) 
Turbine ludunt. 


In the public examination of the school, before 
the autumn vacation 1766, he pronourced a vale 


of the school, which was much applauded by his 
examinators, the ministers of the presbytery of 
Lanark, and the magistrates of the town 

In 1767, having passed through the forms of the 
grammar school oi: Lanark, he was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he applied him- 
self, during the three succeeding years, to the se- 
veral branches of literature and philosophy, with 
his usual assiduity and success. 

He was sccompanied to Edinburgh, as he had 
been to Liberton and Lanark, by the present writ- 
er, who encouraged his propensity to literature and 
to poetry, by an emuleus and amicable participa- 
‘on of study, afid the most unreserved and familiar 
cormmunication of sentiments upon every subject. 
The habitudes of intimacy, begun from the cradle, 
were strengthened by daily intercourse, and im- 





proved by a similarity of taste and pursuits, into a 
friendship that constituted the chief felicity of their 
lives. 

Seon after his coming to Edinburgh. he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Mr. John Graeme, then 
tutor to the sons of the present Lord Chief Baron 
Montgomery, a young man of an amiable disposi- 
tion and an elegant taste, who cultivated his fa- 





on every occasion, displayed a vigour of understand- | 


ing, a quickness of penetration, a bolcness of ima- 
gination, and a spirit of enterprise, far superior to 


| and his applause. 


the talents of his companions. 


His proficeancy in classical learning was so re- 
markable, that it excited the emulation of the elder 
boys, of forward and active, but of superficial ta- 
lents. 

His Latin versions, in particulars, were the admi- 


ration and boast of Mr. Thomson, who had the | 


penetration to discover, in the sallies of youthful 
dancy, marks of uncommon genius; and whose dis- 
cernment construed those eccentricities of imagina- 
tien, which received his correction, into a presage 
of literary eminence. 

Before he left Liberton, he gave evident signs of | 
a propensity to the study of poetry; but his taste 
for elegant composition first appeared in his exer- 
cises at Lanark; and his first attempts in metrical 
composition are of no earlier date. 

Though the discipline of the Lanark school, like 
that of the other schools in North Britain, did not 
require him to perform exercises in Latin verse, 
yet he attempted this mode of composition, as soon 
as he was sufficiently master of the ancient prosody, 
and continued from time to time to write Latin 
verses, which he found of the greatest advantage, 
in giving him a ready command of Latin phraseo- 
logy. 

He soon acquired a facility in the composition 








of Latin poetry ; and the following fragment of a 


vourite studies with congenial enthusiasm, and 
excited him to poetical composition, by his example 


This amiable and ingenious young man, en- 
deared to the present writer. by his virtue and his 
genius, died of a comsumptien in 1783, without 
obtaining a provision suitable to his merit. A short 
time befere his death, he wrote the pathetic Invoca- 
tion to Health, which cannot fail of toucbing the 
heart of every one who reads it. 

Among his fellow collegians, he lived in habits 
of the most familiar intercourse with Dr. John 
Grieve, now a physician in London, whose well- 
known ingenuity, and long-tried trindship, it is a 
pleasure to the present writer to recollect; and the 
Rev. Dr. William Gardiner, now minister of the 
English congregation at Dantzick, of whose clas- 
sic taste, and social disposition, he cannet indulge 
himself in the remembrance, without anticipating 
the approaching time, 





When Eurus, to his native bourne, 
Shall waft him o’er the Scandinavian wave. 


In the prelections of the professors, and in the 
conversation of his companions, his talents found 
ample scope and encouragement. Accustomed to 
excel, his desire of excellence found greater ex- 
citement; and his industry was equal to his emu- 
lation, which prompted him to aim at distinction 
in the most abstruse and difficult studies, where 


dictory oration, in Latin, according to the custom ; 











His success was answerable to his assiduity 
classical learning, he surpassed the most indust 
ous and accomplished student of his Standing, He 
spoke and composed in Latin, with a tluency a 
elegance that had few examples. He even exe, 
ciseé himself a little in Greek composition, which 
is not often done in the Scottish universities, 

The acuteness of his intellect enabled him ¢ 
enter with facility into the abstrusest doctrines ol 
abstract philosophy. Of mathematics, natura] phi. 
losophy, and metaphysics, his knowledee was 
found and masterly; particularly of the latter, to 
the study of which he received an early determing. 
tion, from the prevalence of speculative theology 
among the lower ranks in North Britain. , 

He studied the works of Aristotle, Descartes, 
Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, Clarke, Berkeley 
Baxter, Hume, Hartley, Reid. &c. with great ac. 
curacy, and exercised his ingenuity in writing little 
essays on Innate Ideas, the Immateriality of the 
soul, kc. which showed extensive knowledge of 
pneumatology, of logic, and of philosophy jg 
general. 

In endeavouring to qualify himself for deciding 
| questions, which all pretend to dispute about, he 

often indulged his propensity to metaphysical re. 
finement, in maintaining false principles, Which, 
though apparently trifling, from the consequences 
they implied, and the mode of reasoning they au- 
thorised, subjected him, among the unlearned, to 
the imputation of freethinking. 

But this habit of disqusition was not accompani- 
ed with a disputatious huraour in conversation, 
Dispute he hated, and carefully avoided. He knew 
that it tends to contract and pervert the understand- 
ing, deprave the taste, extinguish the love of truth 
and of delicacy, and render the heart insensible to 
\ the pleasure of rational converse. 

His thoughts, full of ardour and vivacity, would 
often make excursions beyond the limits of sys- 
tem and the narrow views of prejudice; but these 
excursions Were made with modesty, nor was his 
propensity to argument ever accompanied with 
arrogance, being merely the wantonness of con- 
scious talents, and the ebullition of youthful vanity, 
which abated and subsided as he advanced in 
the study ef a more liberal and enlightened philo- 
sophy. 

[To be Continued. ] 
= 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


[From a British Essayist. } 


ON PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 


A prolegue is a prefatory address to the spec- 
tators in a theatre, containing cither an apology for 
the poct, a recommendation of the plot, or a brief 
narration of whatever concerns either the story or 
the composition of the piece. It is not properly an 
essential part ef the drama, but merely accessory. 
It has been divided by the critics into two sorts: 
the monofirosofios, or that which is spoken by one 
person; and the d7frosofios, or that which is speken 
by two. The former kind is the most usual; 
though there are instances of the lattér both among 
the ancients and the moderns. Thus Plautus in- 
troduces his 7Zinwmmus, with a dialogue between 
Luxury and Poverty; in the Prologue to the Rivals, 
Mr. Sheridan has formed a dialogue between a 
serjeant at law and an attorney ; and Mr. Garrick’s 
Epilogue to the English Merchant, consists of a 
conversation between lady Alton and Spatter- 

It is curious to observe the hard names which the 
pedantry of criticism has given to the various sorts 
of Prologues. They tell us there are three sorts; 
the Aypiothetic, the systatic, and the anaphoric. The 
hypothetic, contains the argument of the piece; the 
systatic, recommends the fable or the poet to the 
people; and the anaphoric, refutes objections, re- 
criminates opposers, er returns thanks to the au- 
dience. But these terms seem oniy contrived by 
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»dan appearance of learned obscurity to thing's suf- 
sientl¥ obvious to commen sense.* 

“The Prologues and Epilogues of modern times 
jifer such from those of the ancient drama. ‘They 
sere dull, heavy, spiritless, and uninteresting ; and 
yhen contrasted with the lively turn of Modern 
prologues, they are scarcely better than dead small 
yer compared to Champaigne, or water-gruel to 
\uderia. 

“The Modern Prologues and Epilogues (for I 
ite them, as they are similar) are so totally dif- 
vent from the models afforded by antiquity, that 
jam induced to consider them as /toemata sui gene- 
jy, and of modern invention. As to rules fer them 
yhich the old critics were fond of prescribing for all 
jinds of poetry, they are se little subject to controul 
hardly to be conformable to any rules, but those 
shich are Obviously suggested by that best of criti- 
qm, the criticism of common sense. 

The style which they chiefly require is evidently 
ie colloquial or epigrammatic. They are so Pro- 
ws-like in their form, that they may be either as 
gmical as a farce, or as serious asa sermon, In 
ie hands of Addison, Johnson, and Pope, they 
ymetimes resemble the satires of Juvenal ; in those 
{ Foote and Garrick, they have all the lively ur- 
unity of Horace. : 

Many excellent examples of both kinds are ex- 
4. and may constitute a general division of the 
tologue and Epilogue style, into the serious and 
te comical. 

So great a latitude do these little essays claim, 
it they are found to have been well received, 
jen they have had scarcely any connection with 
dramas to which they have been prefixed or 
ended. Their general object has been to 
Wtthe audience in good humour; and this they 
be accomplished the better, by their odcity and 
centricitye Any whimsical idea, pursued in fa- 
iar verse for a few minutes, has served the pur- 


bse of amusement, and raised the wished-for 


\ 


ay | 
MICs 


As their end is to conciliate faveur, and avert dis- 
kasure, they should certainly be respectful, though 
‘mean; supplicatory, though not abject. They 
il indeed seld« ... obtain their end by supplication 
thout wit ; but there is adecorum in theirassuming 
air of a petition. They may even approach 
ththe tone of a sturdy beggar, provided that they 
‘play humour and ingenuity to keep their auda- 
yin countenance. 

In the days of Shakspeare, Prologues and Epi- 
sues seem to have been in their infantine state. 
uukspeare’s plays wanted not so slight a recom- 
lendation, and it must be owned, that they have 
not. Nothing can be quainter, and more un- 
wth, than the greater part of Shakspeare’s Pro- 
kuesand Epiloguese ‘hey were not much in 
hion, and he did not exert the vigour of his ge- 
isto produce what was net demanded with eager- 
ks, 

Dryden was the most celebrated writer of Pro- 
gues and Epilogues of any recorded in the histo- 
lofthe English drama. His nervous lines were 





‘Unus enim argumentum narrat, alius poete consilia 
‘fubulis 5 ut in Ade/phis ; illum vecant prod:rixdy; quia 
‘dem yx eSeoes umoxtsevor, megsovy—etalisin dulularia. 
‘tum genus Commendatitium ; quare cysartixey nomi- 
ts quia ‘exorat auditores pro authore et fabula; quo- 
“stare ( gyceginey) dicitur, aut stetisse fabula cum per- 
“tetur; quasi igitur confirmaret animos spectatorum: 
‘tsmodi habes in Hecyra. Tertium genus, quum refel- 
Ur objectiones adversariorum; ut in Andria; aut etiam 
tintur crimina, cujusmodi versus ille: ** Id¢em ille 
‘Ma nuper nunc dedit:” quod, prepterea, dixére eya- 
Alii sunt misti, ut in Casina. 
ScaLicER. Poet. lib.1. cap. 9. 
Here may be observed all the awkwardness and mys- 
“cusness ef real pedantry. It should be remembered 
ever, that the ancient Prologue was after a part of 
jliy,—-the first act. 


MkGy, 
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well adapted to the purpose. Wit, satire, force, 
and fire, give his compesitions of this kind a deci- 
ded superiority over all the flimsy, flippant rhyme: 
of the modern Poetasters. His are like solid sur- 
loin, theirs like whipt syllabub. 

It has become much the fashion of the times 
among the mob of gentlemen who write with ease. 
to aim at a sprig of bays, by writing Prologues anc 
Epilogues. Too lazy, or too weak, to attempt : 
dramatic piece, they hope to share the poet’s fame 
and become talked of in the circles of fashion, by 
scribbling a few pert rhymes, by way of Prologue 
or Epilogue. The poet is glad of a fashionable 
name to give him a little countenance among peo- 
ple of ton, and admits compositions as harbingers, 
or fellowers, ef his pieces, which, it is probable, he 
could greatly excel, if he chese to compose his own 
Prologue and Epilegue. 

It might, however, be useful to hint to some of 
the fine gentlemen, that pertness is not wit, not 
rhyme poetry. Coxcombs, and men of ton, should 
confine themselves to their proper sphere, their toi- 
lettes, their stables, and theirrace-grounds. They 
may plume themselves on their boots, buckles, and 
head-dresses; but should not wish to divide the 
praise of the real poet, by a trifling copy of verses 
in which they might be outdone by many a school- 
boy, and many a rhyming lady. But their vanity 
would engross all kinds of praise; and steal even 
the laurel from the poor poet’s brow, who has no 
other protection but its shade; anda cold shade it 
is, if we may form a judgement of it from boxes, 
pit, and galleries, thinly filled with orders; and from 
the copy-money of dramas that scarcely repay the 
expeases of their publication. 


DRAMATIC, 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Was performed, for the first time, a New 
Cemedy, the avowed production of Mrs. Incu- 
BALD, whose theatrical celebrity and success 
were more than sufficient to attract a very crowd- 
ed and fashionable audience. The title of the Play 
is, Zo Marry, or Not to Marry; and the prin- 
cipal moral which the elegant Authoress endea- 
vours to establish and exemplify is, that however 
high the pride of reason andof learning may prompt 
individuals to soar above the common frailties of 
human nature, and however they may imagine 
themselves to be impregnably fortified behind the 
trenches of the most refimed theeries, they must 
yet bend to the imperious impulse of those passions 
to which the all-wise and benevolent author of our 
being has, for the best purposes, been pleased its 
infirmities should submit. It also admonishes that 
the most violent and outrageous of our passions, 
which spring from the suggestions of pride rather 
than from the dictates of our nature, must when 
they come into conflict, submit to those rules which 
are divinely intended fer our preservation and hap- 
piness. Thus we are here instructed to behold the 
stern resolves of revenge soften and melt away be- 
fore the milder influence of parenial affection. 
This moral is putinto action by the following Dra- 
matis Persona: 
Lord Danberry 
Sir Oswin Mortland ... 
Mr. Willowear win 8 
Mr. Lavensforth . . Mr. Cooke. 
Amos . » « Mr. Brunton. 
Lady Susan Ceurtly ... Mrs. Glover. 
Lady Sarah Moriland ... Mrs. Davenport. 
Hester Miss Shuttleworth. 
Of the fable, which is built upon tbe above amia- 
ble principle, it is unnecessary for us to enter into 
a particular description. Suffice it to say, that the 
fair author has, from simple and natural materials. 
happily constructed a very interesting drama, which 
like most of her other productions owes its succes: 
to the unvarnished delineation of genuine nature, and 
the unprompted effusions of unsophisticated teeling. 


..« Mr. Munden. 
Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. Farley. 
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Its success, which must be confessed to have been 
complete, was not a little assisted by the adventitious 
circumstances of the part of Hester being most ably 
performed by Miss SxaurrLewortn, who made 
her debut in that character, and by the re-appear- 
ance of Mr. Kes tk, after a Jong absence occa- 
sioned by illness. The plaudits with which his re- 
turn was cheered could only be equalled by the re- 
iteratedbursts of applause, which accompanied him 
throughout his inimitable portraiture of the cold, 
unsocial, theoretic reclusee His looks more sig- 
nificantly spoke the part than all the more pointed 
observations with which it is replete. Mr. Cooxe’s 
Lavensforth justly puts in his claim to be next in 
praise; and surely it was impossible more aptly or 
more forcibly to express and represent all the re- 
lentless rage of sanguinary revenge. There was 
nothing very striking in the other characters; but 
the more prominent of them were remarkably well 
sustained by Munpen, Mrs. Grover, and Mrs. 
Davinport. The Epilogue, which contains many 
excellent points, was admirably well delivered by 
Mrs. Gover, and the piece was given out by Mr. 
Kemp LE for a second representation, without a sin- 
gle dissentient voice. 

The dresses of the different performers were 
very appropriate. That ef Mrs. Glover was ex- 
ceedingly tasteful and elegant. The gown was 
white satin, trimmed with wreaths of white satin 
flowers and green v-lvet leaves, drapery dress over 
white crape fancifully trimmed with wreaths of the 
same as the dress, and white bugle fringe, the dress 
ornamented up on the side with beads and bugles, 
tassels,and drapery, from the shoulder, composed of 
a net ef bugles, and wreaths of green and white roses. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Charlotte Smith has recently amused herself by 
composing various pieces of Poetry intended for 
the instruction ef young persons of both sexes. The 
following beautiful fable is equally moral and inge- 


nious. 
TUE HOT HOUSE ROSE. 


An early rose borne from her geniai bower 
Met the fond homage of admiring eyes, 

And while young zephyr fann’d the lovely flower 
Nature and Art contended for the prize. 


Exulting Nature cried, I made thee fair, 
*T was I that nursed thy tender buds in dew; 
1 gave thee fragrance to perfume the air, 
And stole from Beauty’s cheek her blushing hue. 


Vainly fastidious novelty affects 
O’er Alpine heights, and untrod wilds to roam, 
From rocks and swamps her foreign plants collects 
And brings the rare but scentless treasure home. 


Mist Art’s factitious children let them be 
In sickly state by names pedantic known, 
True ‘laste’s unbiassed eye shall turn to thee 
And Love and Beauty mark thee for their own, 


Cease, Goddess, cease, indignant Art replied, 
And ere you triumph, know that but for me 

This beauticus object of our mutual pride 
Had been no other than a vulgar tree. 


I snatch’d her from her tardy mother’s arms, 
Where sun beams scorch and piercing tempests blow; 
On my warm bosom nursed her infant charms, 
Pruned the wild shoot, and trained the straggling 
bough. 


I watched her tender buds and from her shade 
Drew each intruding weed with anxious care, 

Nor let the curling blight her leaves invade, 
Nor worm, nor noxious insect harbour there. 


At length, the Beauty’s loveliest bloom appears, 
And, Art from Fame shail win the promis’d boon, 

While wayward April, smiling through her tears, 
Decks her fair tresses with the wreaths of June. 


Then, jealous Nature, yield the palm to me, 
TVo me thy pride its early (iumph owes, 
Though thy rude workmanship produced the tree 
"Twas Lducation formed the perfect rose! 
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Dr. Moofe very pleasantly informs us that as he 
was returning from Paris to London, he met with 
a certain Englishman at Calais, who had been ex- 
hibiting at some towns in France, and Flanders 
with a swarm of bees, which he pretended to have 
under hiscommand. Ameng other manoeuvres, he 
said he would make two swarms of these insects 
engage in battle with each other; an English 
swarm, for example, with a French one. 

“ Pray,” said a Frenchman, “ can you make 
which side you please victorious?” 

“I could not,” replied the other gravely, “ give 
the victory to the French, unless they were a little 
more than double the number of the English, de- 
cause an English bee, is precisely equal to two French 
ones.”” 

“ Do you really believe, Sir,” said the I’rench- 
man to me, continues Dr. Moore, “ that there is 
such a difference between French and English 
bees?” Perhaps, answered I coldly, the bee-man 
may have gone too far; but I am inclined, to be- 
lieve that two English bees would be a pretty good 
match for three French. 

* Ah! Monsieur” said the Frenchman complai- 
santly “ cela feut etre—that may be.” 


CuarRLortTe Smitu has lately apostrephised in 
avery poetic manner the glow-worm of the English 
hedges. 

Bright insect! that on humid leaves and grass 
Lights up thy fairy lamp, asif to guide 

The steps of labouring swains that homeward pase 
Well pleas’d to see thee near the pathway s:de, 
Betokening cloudless skies, and pleasant days ; 
While he, whom Evening’s sober charms invite 
In shady woodlanes often stops to gaze 

And moralizing hails thy emerald light! 

On the faint tresses of the roseate morn 
‘Translucent dews as precious gems appear ; 

Not less dostth uathenight’sdark hour adorn, 

«* Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 

Though the rude bramble, or the fan-like ferns 
Around thee their o’ershadewing branches spread, 
Steady and clear thy phosphor brilliance burns, 
And thy soft rays illuminate the shade. 

Thus the calm brightress of superior minds, 
Makes them amid misfortune’s shadow blest; 
And thus the radient spark of Genius shines 
‘Though screen’d by Envy, or by Pride oppress’d. 


A person present at the performance of a serious 
opera, on an Italian Stage, after having displayed 
great signs of satisfaction, cried out “ The Com- 
poser deserves to be made chief musician to the 
Virgin, and to lead a clioir of angels.” 


[ We observe in alate English Review some notice of a 
poem recently published in Edinburgh entitled ** Ihe 
Sabbath.” which frem the extracts, and from the com- 
mendations of the reviewers, we are induced to be- 
lieve possesses more than ordinary merit. The exor- 
dium, which certainly contains many poetical beau- 
ties, we subjoin. } 

Hew still the morning ef the hallowed day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d 

‘The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milk maid’s song. 

She scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of redded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yester morn bloom’d waving in the breeze ; 

The faintest sounds attract the ear, the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 

The distant. bleating, midway up the hill. 

Calmness seems throned on yon unmoving cloud. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dzle, 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise, 


With dove-like wings Peace o’er yon village broods ; 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 
Has ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 
Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and lcoks back, and stops, and looks on man 
Her deadliest foe ; the toil-worn herse, set free, 
Unbeedful ef the pasture, roams at large, 
And as his stiff unwieldy bulk he rolls, 


Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 

On other days, the man of toil is doom’d 

To eat his joyless bread, lonely, the ground 

Both seat and board ; screen’d from the winter’s cold 
And summer’s heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
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But chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 


But on this day, embosom’d in his home, 

He shares the frugal meal with these he lov s; 
With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 

Of giving thanks to Ged, not thanks of form— 

A word and a grimace, but reverently 

With covered face and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hajl, the poer man’s day ; 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning air pure from the city’s smoke, ' 
As wandering slowly up the river’s bank, 

He meditates on Him whose power he marks, 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
And in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around the roots; and while he thus surveys 
With elevated joy each rural charm, 

He hopes, (yet fears presumption in the hope,) 
That heaven mag be one Sabbath without end. 


REYNOLDS, in his last comedy, “ The Blind Bar- 
gain” introduces the character of an fothecary, 
who has a rage for éui/ding and making improve- 
ments, to which he thus playfully alludes. 

For recollect, though lve made much money 
by chemicals and galenicals, I have so much more 
than spent it, in building and repairing, that I may 
safely say what I’ve gain'd by the festle, | have lost 
by the mortar. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK*. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL BATH AT SMYRNA 


The Graces bathing, on a day, 

Love stcle their robes, and run away, 
So naked here they since have been 
Ashamec in daylight to be seen. 


ANOTHER FROM THE GREEK OF JULIAN, 
PREFECT OF EGYPT. 


As a garland once I made, 

In a bed of roses laid 

Love I found; with eager joy, 

By the wings I seiz’d the boy; 
Crowning then an ample cup 

Ina bumper drank him up. 

Now along my veins he swims 
Fluttering, tickling, through my limbs. 


ANACREONTIC. 
BONAPARTE IN DESPAIR. 


T\oom’d before the flames to prove 
Of intolerable Love, 
Lawless Love, that knows no bownd, 
Grasping at each object round, 
BoNAPARTE now must bear, 
All the torture of despair. 


Belgia late beheld her woods 

* Rush into the briny floods ; 
While her Dryads, in amaze, 
Cn the sudden havoc gaze. 
Naiads, Nereids, with surprise 
Saw the floating fabrics rise, 
Destin’d on Britannia’s shore 
Gallia’s plundering hordes to pour, 
Now the giant work’s complete! 
Soon the grand invading fleet 
Shall the groaning ocean cover, 
Bridging o’er the streights of Dover; 
Like another Hellespont, 
Terror in the rear and front! 
Not so soon !—the timorous cluster 
Under Boulogne’s batteries muster, 
Manifestly much afraid 
Of that awful serenade 
Call’d a British cannonade, 
For, soon as they espy, 
Ev’n a cutter hov’ring nigh. 

. They avoid the little Piper, 
As they would some venom’d viper: 
But at sight of sloop or frigate, 
Into port they nimbly jig it. 





* This Epigram has been imitated by the late 'T. War- 





His iron-arm’d hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 





Fog nor sunshine, storms nor calmy 
Will induce the schuyts and praams 
From their native coast to venture, 
Tow’rds the Channel’s dreaded centre. 
Nor the Tyrant’s threats, nor flattery : 
Urge them one league from a battery; 
Nor the tempting Golden Fleece 
Promis’d them in English Greeee ; 
Bonaparte! sue for peace, 

And reduce thy huge pretensions 
Into moderate dimensions. 

See how vain thy haughty boast 
To invade Britannia’s coast! 
Go, dishearten’d, melancholy, 
And repent thy former folly. 
Russ1a grasps the hostile spear, 





















Bonaparte, quake for fear! =— 
Hartae (7 Tt 
_—_ pe 
— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? FOL 10. 
Mr. OLpscxooLt, 7 
The following lines now timidly offered to your insped, 
tion, are the first that have venturously wandered be. 
yond the bounds of epistolary and friendly corespon. 
dence; y ou will therefore sufler them to occupy a place 
either in the Port Folio, or in the fire, as you may 
judge them most worthy. A Frieyp. 
TO PLEASURE. . 
Pleasure! thou idol of the giddy throng, P ei 
What are thy magic charms, thy boasted powers’ = 
That still with unabated toil, proud man een: 
[mpetuous pursues thy ficeting shade, rv 
Chat dazzling glides amidst the maze of care? a 
Can thy seducing smile disperse the gleoms " oa 
That hover o’er the palsied mind, deep struck a ‘ 
By the unerring darts of waking conscience’ e : 6 
Can thy gay splendour captivate the eye, Jae 
Dimm’‘d by the briny tear of keen affliction? cP 7 
Or rouse from listless apathy, the ear, 0 “ 
Long deaf to all but the reechoed sigh, aa 
That heaves the swelling breast of mis’ry’s victim X 
In vain thy syren voice, in dulcet’notes ry 
Would harmonize the breast by passion torn; , i . 
Imperious passion, whose o’erwhelming tide, ee th 
Nor reason bounds, nor e’en thy charms controw. ri “7 
Ah! past thy power t’ eradicate the thorns, rte 
That rankle im the heart, by love betrayed, aaa 
When cherished hope resigns her soothing powe theret 
And disappointment chills each promised bliss,— nerot 
In these, and all the various ills that spring sn sa 
Exuberant in the chequered paths of life— enti 
How ust thy magic spells dissolve !—where’ duot, 
then 
The attractive power invisible, that leads a 
In captive chains the nobler powers ef man? 1 
Or rather where his boasted reason ?—where “ 
His keen philosophy? With proud disdain, C 
Scorning the humble and uncultured joys, 1 
That spring luxuriant in their native soil, : 
Where rustic toil and simple sports divide 
The passing day.— There tranquil peace resides. 
Nor yet refinement’s chilling breath has damp’d Addi 
The native vigor of the virtuous mind. aad 
Yet these amidst his wild pursuit, vain man inal 
Regards not, while with deep exploring care, he's 
He seeks by nicest rules of studied art, the S 
To analize the varying forms of bliss. whic] 
But still experience mocks his airy dreams, any ¢ 
And still, with microscopic eye, does pride to *. 
Impel, and far mislead his futile search, ly ! 
ZARA heart 
be de 
Pleas 
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